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298 AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST (n. s., 22, 1920 

Did the so-called Cliff Dwellers of Central Arizona also 

build "hogans"? 

Spreading west from the desert of the little Colorado river upward 

toward the pine clad slopes of the San Francisco mountains the evidence 

of an ancient population is everywhere apparent. Ruins of large pueblos 

and forts crown some of the cinder cones. Small isolated castles top 

the crags in the canyons. Cliff houses cower under overhanging ledges 

while the remains of small stone houses and pueblo-like groups of houses 

lie scattered over the gray plains among the cedars and the pines.' 

Potsherds gathered from these sites have the same characteristics, 

black geometrical designs on a white slip, black geometrical designs on a 

red slip, corrugated ware and red bowls with polished black interiors. 

This complex of pottery has associated with it in the canyons, burials 

containing skulls showing a flattening of the back of the head. This is a 

characteristic of the cliff-dweller 

culture as described by Kidder.^ 

The pottery except for the red 

bowls with the black interior is 

similar to that found by Kidder in 

_ „, i • 1 J J ui the Marsh Pass region. A few 

Fig. 14. — Plans of single and double ° 

vestibuled houses. The single houses scat- POtsherds similar to those described 
tered through the pine forests at the foot by Kidder as belonging to another 
of the San Francisco mountains, over the type which he has called the slab- 
sage brush plains and lava fiows, and on y^^^^ ^^1^^^^ y^^^^ been gathered 

the crests of the cedar clothed craters are ... 

_, ^ . , , on some of the sites, 

common. The twin houses are rare and 

have been found in but two of the larger Among the ruins of pueblos and 

groups or villages. In both types-of houses small houses at the base of the San 

the characteristic feature is the vestibule Francisco mountains, in groups in 

or entrance on the south or southeast side, jj^e pine forest or in the cedar and 

The houses figured here lie one quarter of ._ „ i 1 • 

•1 -xu r .u ,^1 X /r ^■-. • pinon groves, usually overlookmg 

a mile north of the Flagstaff City reservoir. *^ » ' ^ 

a flat or a natural park, regular 
rows of boulders, strike the eye of the careful observer. Similar boulder 
sites have been described by Mindeleff in the neighboring Verde valley.' 
The rows of small boulders enclose squares ranging from fifteen to twenty- 
feet on a side. A characteristic of these squares, which has not been 

1 M. R. F. and H. S. Colton, "Little known Small House Ruins in the Coconino 
Forest," Memoirs, American Anthropological Association, vol. v, no. 4, 1918. 

* Kidder and Guernsey, " Archeological Exploration in Northeastern Arizona," 
Bulletin 65, Bureau, American Ethnology, 1919. 

' C. Mindeleff, "Aboriginal Remains in the Verde Valley, Arizona," Thirteenth 
Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1891-1892, 1896, p. 237. 
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noted before, is that the row of stones forming the south or southeast 
side is broken by a gap about six feet wide and from this gap two lines of 
stones project perpendicular to the side of the square. (See figure 14.) 
When we consider that these squares are the plans of dwellings of some 
sort, the parallel walls beside the door suggest the vestibule of a house. 
Although these ruins are fairly common the writer worked two summers 
in the region before he recognized them as a distinct type.* 

In north central Arizona two Indian tribes build earth lodges — the 
Navajo and the Havasupai. In common with the Navajo hogan our 
ruin shares the door on the southeast side. The size of the room more 
nearly approaches that of the hogan than that of the small stone houses 
that also dot the region. Except for the line of small boulders which 
mark the sites no trace of the building material exists. The ruins of a 
Navajo hogan is a circle of soil on the ground surrounding a depression. 
Our ruin is a square or rectangle of stones surrounding a depression. 
To this extent the two are similar. 

The Havasupai, who by tradition give as their ancient home the 
San Francisco Mountain region, build hogan-shaped shelters of willow 
branches in Cataract canyon. On the plateau above, these shelters take 
the form of earth-lodges. Some of these are round and some square but 
none were seen where the ground plan would indicate a vestibule. 

It might be well to note that the vestibule is regularly a feature of 
some round earth-lodges such as those of the Pawnee. From the evidence 
presented above we can infer that our dwelling like the Navajo hogan, was 

' The largest groups are located as follows: 

Two groups north of Flagstaff reservoir on the Schultz Pass road. Township 
22 N-R7E Section 33, Twelve houses seven of which show the vestibule. 

Babbitt pasture, two houses, Township 21 N-R7E Section 4. 

Top of Turkey Tank Mt., one distinct house, five others indistinct. Township 
21N-R9E, Section 11. 

Dead man's flat, two houses distinct, three others indistinrrt;. Township 24N- 
R8E, Section 29. 

Dead man's flat, three houses, two distinct other indistinct. Township 24N-R8E, 
Section 28. 

Dead man's flat, one house distinct, two others indistinct. Township 24N-R8E, 
Section 28. 

Two miles south of Fortress Mt., two houses distinct. Township 21N-R9E, Sec- 
tion 22. 

House in spatter cone SE of Red peak. Township 22N-R9E, Section 33. 

Dan Francis estate, two houses. Township 21N-R7E, Section 9. 

Elden spring, one house distinct, many indistinct. Township 21N-R7E, Section 11. 

South of Dry Lake Mt. one house distinct, others indistinct. Township 22N- 
R7E, Section 34. 
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constructed of logs and earth ; and that the body of the house was usually 
square, like some Havasupai lodges, and that a covered passage led to 
the interior similar to the entrance to the Pawnee earth-lodge. The 
evidence seems fairly conclusive that we are dealing with an earth-lodge 
of some sort. 

The Navajo hogan and Havasupai shelters appear so have vestibules 
but the construction is such that the vestibule does not show on the 
ground plan. Another difference is worthy of note; the ground plan 
of our dwelling is usually square, not round. However, two round ones 
were discovered on Deadman's flat. In three instances our vestibuled 
houses were joined together by a common wall, but in these cases each 
room had its own separate door facing to the southeast. Such twin 
hogans the writer has not observed among the modern Indians of the 
Arizona plateau. Although the boulder sites about the San Francisco 
peaks differ from existing earth-lodges yet those differences are not 
great. 

Besides the double or twin character of some of the houses, other 
variations were noted. Even though the door is almost invariably 
found on the south or southeast side, yet several cases exist were the 
door faces the west. In a group of houses, for they are most often found in 
small groups, the house farthest to the southeast has its door facing the 
other houses of the group. Abnormalities in shape have been recorded 
such as the two houses having round ground plans. In general the plans 
are fairly constant. 

Trenches were dug through one house in an attempt to discover the 
fire-place, but the results proved indeterminate. About the San Fran- 
cisco peaks the alluvial soil contains a large percentage of charcoal 
even to a depth of twenty feet telling the tale of ancient forest fires. 
Although charcoal fragments were obtained everywhere in the excavation 
no definite conclusion was reached as to the position of the fire-place. 
It seemed reasonably clear, however, that it was not in the center of the 
room. 

Scattered over the sites of the earth-lodges are potsherds no different 
than those found in the pueblo ruins, — that peculiar kind of pottery 
complex characteristic of the clifldweller culture. One can not help 
but conclude that the earth-lodges and the pueblos were built by the 
same people. 

This is but a preliminary study. Since a few potsherds, similar to 
those figured by Kidder and Guernsey (loc. cit.) and referred to the slab 
house culture have been gathered on the sites of the earth-lodges it is 
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possible that a further study of the remains may throw light on that 
little-known culture. 

Harold Sellers Colton 
University of Pennsylvania, 
phii.adelphia 

Comments on Handbook of Aboriginal American Antiquities 

(Holmes) 

In the interest of future readers of Prof. W. H. Holmes' Handbook 
of Aboriginal American Antiquities which has recently been distributed 
by the Bureau of American Ethnology, permit me to draw attention to 
the following surprising statements concerning the archaeology of Mexico 
and Central America, which challenge comment and criticism. 

On page 26 under the sub-title "Mexican Analogies" the following 
statements occur: "Even more diversified and remarkable are the corre- 
spondences existing between the architectural and sculptured remains 
of Middle America and those of southeastern Asia. In both regions the 
chief structures are pyramids ascended by four steep stairways of stone 
bordered by serpent ballustrades " 

The truth is that the so-called pyramids of Mexico and Central 
America are in reality pyramidal mounds built up to serve as sub-struc- 
tures for temples, which, in war-time, were used as strongholds. In 
order to render the sanctuary as inaccessible as possible and to facilitate 
its defense access to the summit was gained by a single steep stairway 
only, situated on one of the four sides, the other three being generally 
subdivided into several terraces the scaling of which was practically 
impossible. 

The single stairway is a common feature of the chief structures of 
all of the principal ruined cities of Mexico and Central America, i.e., 
Cholula, Teotihuacan, Chichen Itza, Uxmal, Palenque, Tikal, etc. 
In 1895 Prof. Holmes recognized the predominant use of the single 
stairway in his "Archaeological Studies Among the Ancient Cities of 
Mexico," which is justly prized by Americanists as a standard work of 
rare value and charm. In part i, on page 33, he figures eight examples 
of Maya terraces and pyramids, all with one stairway. 

In the text on page 32, however, without citing examples, he states 
"It is not unusual to find two flights and three; and even four flights arei 
known." 

The contrast between this statement and his latest assertion that 
"The chief structures of Ancient Mexican and Central American cities 
are pyramids ascended by four steep stairways," seems inexplicable, for 



